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MASONIC HISTORY 


STATE OF MASON RY FROM FROM GRAND-MASTER 
SELEUCUS NICANOR TO THE DEATH OF 
HEROD THE GREAT. 

CHAPTER, Iv. g 

«  Seleucus Nicanor proved an excellent grand master ; ? 
. he founded the great Seleucia on the Euphrates for his 
deputy on the east and in the west he built his stately ° 

» capital city Antioch in old Syria, with the grove of ; 

Daphne, a sacred asylum : in the middle of which he 

reared the temple of Apollo and Diana, though it be- 5 

came afterward the temple of Venus and Bacchus ; and ° 

also the lesser cities of old Syria, as Apamia Berea, } 

Seleucia, Laodicea, Edessa, Pella, &e. 

But Masonry flourished most in Egypt, * where the 
Grecian architecture was highly admired, and where 
Ptolemy Soter,another of Alexand er’s generals,had set 
up his throne. Euclid, the famous geometer of Tyre, 


who had in his travels collected the scattered elements 5 


of geometry, came tothe court, and was by him en- 
couraged to teach that noble science ; especially to the 
ehildren of the great lords and estates of the realm, who, 


by continual wars and decay of the sciences in former ‘ 


reigns, were reduced to the want of means to get an 
honorable livelihood. 


he taught ‘such as were committed to his charge, the 


‘science of geometry in practice, to work in stone ; 


all manner of worthy work that belongeth to building 
‘of altars,temples, towers, 


‘form : 

‘* First, That they should be true to their king, anl 
‘to the lord they serve, and to the fellowship whereof 
‘* they are admitted : and that they should be true to, 
** and love one another : 
‘‘ other his Fellow or Brother ; notservant,nor knave, 
‘nor any other foulname : and that they should trvly 
‘* deserve their pay of their lord, or the master of the 
“‘work, that they serve. 


“Secondly, That they should ordain the wisest of . 
’ again with its full number of books, till this its-final 


“them to be the master of the work ; and neither for 


‘* Jove nor lineage,riches nor favour,to set another that | 


“*hath but little cunning to be master of the lord’s 
‘* work ; whereby the lord should be evil served, and 
‘‘ they ashamed: and also that they should call the gover- 
‘*nor of the work master, in the time that they work 


“ with him.” 


‘ And many other charges he gave them that are tco ¢ 


‘ long to relate ; ani to allthese charges,he made them 
‘ swear a great oath, that men used at that time. 

‘ And he ordained for them a reasonable pay,where- 
‘ by they might live honestly ; andalsothat they should 


“ come and assemble together every year once, to con. 


* sult how they might work best toserve the lord, for 
> * his profit, and to their owa credit ; and to correct, 
‘within themselves, him that had trespassed against 
* the eraft. 

‘ And thus was the craft grounded there ; and that 
‘ worthy clerk Euclid gave it the name of geometry, 
‘ which now is called masonry.’ 

He accordingly digested his el 

* See:the Count 7 Choiseul’s magnificent publica- 
| tion, entitled Vnyages Pittoresque de la Grece Paris, 
{ 1778, et seq. ann: 
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to such order, improved ani demonstrated them 9 so ; among the public iene, ad hats as fuel for six | 
‘ months to heat all the baths of Alexandria ;* which © 


shows how great the number of them was, and what ; 
an inestimable treasure of antient learning was devoted 
to destruction, for a contemptible quibble generated by 
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accurately as to have left no room for any others to 
excee ! him in that science ; for which hismemory will . 
ever be fragrant in the lodges. According to the old 


» constitutions, 
$ dens, Euclid the geometrician, and Straton the philos. 


For this purpose, says an old 5 
record of masonry, ‘Euclid having received commission, ¢ 


and castles, and all other : 
‘manner of buildings, and gave them a charge ip this ‘ 


and that they should calleach , 


Ptolemy, gran! master, with his war- - 


opher, built his palace at Alexandria, and the curious 
museum or college of the learned, with the library of 5 
Bruchium,near the palace, that was filled with 400,000 
manuscripts, or valuable volumes, before it was barat 
in the wars of Julius Cesar. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus suceeeded his father in the 
throne,and in Solomon’s chair : and in his second year 
he carried on the great tower of Pharos, founded by 
his father, * the sxth of the seven wonders of art,built | 
onan isiand,asa light-house for the portof Alexandria, . 
(whence light- houses in the Mediterranean are called © 
faros) a piece of amazing architecture, by the care of ¢ 
his grand wardens Deriphanes and his son Sostratus : ¢ 
the father built the Heptastadium or mole, for joining 
the island to the continent, while the son reared the 
tower. 

Philadelphus founded the city Myos Hormus on the 
Red Sea for the East-India trade, built the temple of » 
the Zephprian.Venus in Crete, Ptolemais in Palestine, 
and rebuilt old Rabbah of the Ammonites, calling it 

Philadelphia. Nay, he was so accurate an architect, 
that for along time all fine masonry was called Philad- 
elphian, or after the style of*Philadelphus. 

Ptolemy,'the son of Philadelphus, called Euergetes, 
succeeded, and was the last good old grand-master in 
Egypt: his wardens were his two learned librarians, 
Eratosthenes “of Cyrene, and Apollonius of Rhodes. 
The library of Bruchium being nearly full, he erected . 
another at Seraphium,which in time contained 300,000 
manuscripts ; 
more from the library of Pergamos, given to her by 
Mark Anthony. Butell this vast library was burnt 
by the ignorant, stupid, and bigoted Saracens, when 
they took the city of Alexandria,to the irreparable loss 


of the learned. 


empire ; yet was as often repaired and replenished 


destruction ; which happened as follows : 

When Alexandria was taken and plundered by the 
Saracens, Johannes Grammaticus,the famous Aristote- 
lian philesopher, being then living at Alexandria, and 
’ having much ingratiated himself with Amrus Ebnol , 

‘ ’ As, the general of the Saracen ermy, and, by reason ; 
of his great Jearning, made himself geceptable to him, ¢ 
+e begged of him the royal! library ; to this Amrus re- 


: plied, that it was notin his power, but was wholly at | 
the disposal of the caliph, or emperor of the Saracens, « 
The caliph return- ; 


to whom he would write about it. 


3 agreeable to the Koran, there was no need of them, for , 
> that alone was sufficient of itself for all truths ; but if ’ 
they contained what disagreed with the Koran, they } 
were not to be endured : therefore he ordered, that ; 
whatsoever the contents of them were, they should all 
be destroyed. They were aarti distributed 
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ed by old masons,the noble and excellent grand master 


of Syracuse. He wrote many scientifical treatises, of 
‘ 


which some are still in being. 
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avd Cleopatra afterward added 200,000 / 


It had often been rifled on the revola- | 
° tions and commotions that happened in the Roman © 


. barbarous zeal founded on ignorance! 


When Egypt became a Roman proVince, the antient 
learning and peculiar genius of the natives sunk under 
the military power and manners of their conquerors ; . 
and was totally extinguished when the furious aarrow- 
minded followers of Mahomet over-ran the country : it 
therefore at present exhibits nothing but a depraved 
race of wretched inhabitants living among the sad ruins 
of works too stupeudous even for the ravages of time 


and conquerors to destroy ; and which only exist to | 


show what the Egyptians once were,and how low hu- 


man nature can degenerate! We shall therefore leave | 


the melancholy scene, and fall over to the Hellespont, 
where in the island of Cyzious, there was once to be 
seen a superb temple, with threads of beaten gold in the 
joints of the marble stones,that cast a fine lustre on all 
the statues and images ; and the curious echo of the 
.seven towers at the Thracian gate of Cyzicus ; with 
the large Bouleytorion or town house, without one pin 
or nail in the carpenters work ; so that the beams and 
rfaters' could be taken off, and again put on, with- 


» out laces or keys to bind them. 


The Rhodiansemployed the famous architeet,Chares, 
of Lindus, to erect the great Colossus,at Rhodes, which 
employed him and his craftsman for twelve years. It 
was esteemed the last of the seven wonders of art,and 
the greatest human statue under the sup, to which it 

. was dedicated. Jt was 70 cubits high, and duly pro- 
tioned in every part andlimb, striding ever the 
mouth of the harbor which was 50 fathoms wide ; ~~ 
capable of receiving the largest ships under sail ; 
one hand it held a light-house for the direction of mar: 
iners,and the face of the was a repr 
of ihe sun. Jt was thrown down by an earthquake, 
after it had stood 66 years, and lay where it fell 894 
years more ; till at length, in the year of Christ 672, 
Moawias, the sixth caliph of the Saracens, having 





joaded with it 900 camel's burden, the brass of this 
colossus, after the waste of so many years, by the cor- 
rosion of the metal, and occasional embezzlements, a 
* mounted to 720,000 pounds weight ! 
The Grecian islands, at present held in such a dis- 

; pirited state of subjection under the haughty Turks, 
exhibit the most convincing evidences of abtient 
prosperity and vigorous cultivation of the polite arts ; 
» by the of t ruins yet scattered 


about them. 
with the most respectful ideas of the people capable of 


‘ 
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taken Rhodes,sold the brass to a Jew merchant, who - 


These remains strike the curious traveller © 


such rich and ornamental structures. The isle of . 
‘ ed for answer, that if these books contained what was } Paros in purticular, one of the mont consid:rable of / 


; those called the Cyclades, is abundant in sucs masoni- « 


cal relics ; columns, statues, cornices, architraves of | 


exquisite workmanship, are discernible in great abun. | 


dance in the wails of modern buildings, where they are 
f lavished without taste, and placed without any order 
1 pena. There is an old castle in the island, 
built with no other materials than ruins of the most 


* He was nearly related to King Hiero,and was call. ; magnificent edifices. Paros was thé native country of 


; Arehilochus, the Aretin of antient times ; of Agorac. 
; rites, the disciple of Phidias; and of Polignotes, 
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painting to a considerable degree of perfection. 
» island is also famous for having furnished the Arundel 
, marbles, which comprehend the principal epochas of 
’ Grecian history, from Cecrops to Alexander ; and 
_ which are justly considered as one of the most noble 
» literary ornaments of the university of Oxf 
e » While the Greeks were propagating the science and 
“~ © the art in the very best manner, founding new cities, 
repairing old ones,and erecting statues beyond number, 
, the Africans imitated the Egyptians, southward in 
» Ethiopia down to the Cape of Good Hope ; and also 
* westward to the Atlantic shore ; though history fails, 
and no travellers have yet discovered the remains of 
those many powerful nations. Only we know that the 
» Carthaginians formed a republican state long before 
; the Romans ; had*built some stately cities and strong 
2 ’ castles, and made their great capital Carthgge the ter- 
, ror of Rome,and her rival for universal empire. They 
+ manifested their skill in geometry and masonry of all 
sorts, in temples, statues, palaces, forts, and stout 
’ ships that carried on the chief trade of the known 
world : therefore the 1 R long 
its destraction,according to a current proverbial maxim 
/ among them—Delanda elt Carthago ! Carthage must 
* be demolished ; which, after long aud strenuous efforts, 
¢ they at length acconplished. 
* Thus Hannibal, their greatest general, who so long 
; , withstood the Roman arms, in his retreat form Car- 
, thage to Armenia, showed his great skill ia drawing 
’ for King Artuxes the plan ofthe city Artaxata, and 
$ , surveyed the palace, temples, and citadel thereof. 
The learned Sicilans, descended from the Greeks, 
* followed their instructions in architecture very early, 
4 * at Agrigentum, Messina, Gein, &e. especially at Syra- 
4 4 euse : for when that city was b d by the R 
‘ as being an ally to the Carthaginians in the second 
; Punie war, it was 22 miles round ; and Marcellus 
’ could not storm it, because of the emasing devices of 
* that skilful mechanic and engineer Archimedes,* who 
{ appeared to counter-act the approaches of the assail- 
; ants by supernatural powers. The relations-transmit- 
» ted down,to us of his schemes to destroy their shipping, 
* are almost incredible. He is. said to have contrived « 
? speculum, or reflecting mirror,of such power and with 
’ the focus at such a distance, that he set _the-Reman 
, gallies on fire by the raysof the sunf Against the 
? vessels which came close under the walls, he prepared 
; « formidable kind of lever or crow, with an iron grap- 
+ ple at the end, fastened to a strong chain : this being 
’ projected over the wall, and let down upon the prow 
of a vessel, fastened hold of it ; and being themraised 
, up by a counterpoise within the wall, lifted the vessel- 
, upright, endwise upon her poop-; when-letting it drop 
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3 their arms into the more polished nations in the east, 
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4 suddenly, the vessel, as if it fell-from ahe wall, dashed ° 


, down into the sea, and. filed with water, to the in- 
expressible terror of the mariners! But though he 
, thus defeated the efforts of the Romans by sea, they 
' were more successful in their atteeks-by land ; for, 
- after a siege of three years, by seizing aa ill-guarded 
, tower,the city was taken by surprise on a festival day. 
’ Marcellus gave a strict charge to save Archimedes ; 
» but a common soldier slew him, while not conscious of 
, the uproar,this learned man w 
eal speculations on schemes to repulse the Romans, 
; and preserve Syracuse. M ly shed 
’ tears for him as a public loss to the learned, gave him 
an honourable burial, and granted his protection to 
’ every one who could claim affinity to hime f. 
Many of the Grecian, Carthaginien, and Sicilian, 
» masons had travelled into the north and west of Europe, 
- and propagated their useful skill, particularly in Italy, 
Spain, the Balearic is!ands,and the coast of Gaul ; but 
: history fails, till the Roman armies came there : nor- 
have we certain accounts of the Chinese and other 
P East-Indians, till the Europeans navigated thither in 
these later times ; only the wall of China makes 2 
{ figure in the map,though we know not yet when it was 
| built : but their great cities and splendid palaces, as 
: described by travellers, evidently disecver that those 
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; * Itis Probable that the celebrated: M. de Baffon 
. availed hi f of the given of this surprising 
mirror, in constructing his speculam composed of 163 
little plain mirrors, which would set wood on fire at 
209 feet distance ; melt lead at 120 ; 








und silver at 50! 





» Duten’s Inquiry ‘into the Origin of the Discoveries 
» attributed to the Moderns. 
t An ample t of this f siege, may be seen 
_ in Hampton’s translation of Polydius i 7 
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AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY ‘COMPANION. 
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Hitherto we find that masons,above all other artists, 
have distinguished themselves in the most conspicuous 


$ passion and Mannan carried the art of encaustic } antient nations had long caltiv vated arts and sciences, ; 5 ray or the Righ-gelent ‘of Senn, or r the arch- Sula, 
This } especially geometry and masonry. 


or some other great man onthe spot, thought it his 


> honor to be the patron of arts and sciences (what we 


now call grand master), attended duly by the most in- © 





manner ; and been the favourites of the it, who 
wisely joined the lodges for the better conducting of 
their various undertakings in architecture. From 
Sicily we pass into Italy, to trace the improvement of 
the Romans, who, originally little better than a nest of © 
robbers, for many ages affected nothing but war ; till? 
by degrees they learned the science and art from their ; 5 
neighbours. But, in the mean time, the Hetrurians, . 
or Tuscans, originally invented and used their own 
Tuscan order, * before they learned the Doric, Ionic, ° 
and Corinthian orders from the Greeks ; and the royal ; 
art became conspicuous under their king Porsenna, 3 
who built a stately labyrinth, not ipferior to-that of 
Lemnos, and the highest mausoleum on record. 

The Romans were as yet only engaged in extending 
their small territory by subduing their neighbours in | 
Italy ; and their taste was very low in every thing but 
arms ; until Turrenus, the last king of the Tuscans, / 
bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans, in the sixth * 
year of Philadelphus, while Pyrrhus distressed Italy. 
The Tuscans had built many fine strong places ; and , 
now their disciples were invited to Rome, and taught ; 
the Romans the royal art , though their improvements / 
were not considerable, till Marcellus triumphed in the 
spoils of Syracuse, upon the death of Archimedes. 
Becoming then a patron of arts and sciences, he em-. 
ployed his fellow crafts to baild at Rome his famous » 


our. 
It was not until the Romans were enabled ta carry 


that they brought home a taste for sciences and elegant 
arts. Thus, when Scipio Asiaticus led them against 
Antiochur Magnus king of Syria, and took from him * 
all the country west of Mount Taurus, they beheld 
with astonishment the beauttes of the Grecian and / 
Asiatic architect tanding in full splendor, which ° 
tiey resolved to. imitate ; and ‘continued improving,till ; 
Scipio Africanus, who had always a set of the learned © 
attending him as their patron, took the great rival of ° 
Rome, Carthage, which he demolished, against his ‘ 
own inclination,by command of the senate ; while their. ° 
consul Mummius the same year sacked Corinth, the 
wealthy queen of Greece. 

Nothing can better illustrate the crude conceptions 
the Romans as yet entertained of polite arts, than the 
ignorant stipulation their victorious consul Mummias 
made with the masters of the transports, by whom he 
sent to Rome, among his spoils, some exquisite paint- 
iags, statues, and other masterpieces of Grecian work- 3 
manship—‘that whatever was lost,broke, or damaged, 
‘they should supply their places with others equally 
‘ good !’—Both .these generals displayed rich collect. » 
ions of portable works of art, which they acquired by | 
sheir. swords ; but-the Romans at length grew wise 
enough to furnish themselves in a more laudable man- 
ner, by inviting home the most able professors both of » 

and hanical arts. After which, stately ° 
edifices began to rise at Romé, in the finest Grecian , 
stile ; as the famous palace Of Paulus Emilius of the 
best Phrygian marble ; the triumphal arch of Marius ¢ 
at Orange in Gau!, the three surprising theatres of ‘ 
Scaurus at Rome, &c. the one held 80,000 people at 
shows or plays. It had three scenes or lofts, one above * 
another, with 360 columns ; the first row of marble, * 
each 38 feet high ; the second row was of crystal,and 
the third of gil’el wood : between the columns were 
3000 statues of brass. The other two theaters were 
pf wood, sustained on great axles, whereon they 
could be turne1 round, ani joinedin one great amphi- 
theatre. 

Sylla. brought the columns of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius from Greece, to adorn the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus at Rome ; after the oll one, built by 
Tarquinius . Superbus, was burnt; in whose time 
Jupiter was only of clay, but was now of pure gold. 
Lucullus, the learned and brave, erected a fine library, 
and a splendid house with gardens,in the Asiatic stile. 
Pompey the Great built a theatre that held 40,000 peo- 
ple at the shows, near his palace, and his temple of { 
History. 

These, and other great men, during the Roman re- 
public, much encouraged architects and as 
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» Venus : 


» This inscription has given rise to a general opinion 


, leading into it, were the-work of three several architects; 


;, incongruous with its original stile,when it was convert- 


geni of the fraternity, till the republic was near its 
exit by the competition of Pompey and Cesar for pre- | 
eminence in tyranny over their country. But Pompey © 
being routed at Pharsalie,and murdered by the Egypt- 
ians in his flight, the republic expired under ‘he feet 
> of Julius Cesar. ¢ 
Cesar, now perpetual di dietater and imperator, wasa > 
* learned g t , and astrono- ~ 
Being high- -priest, he called 1 m the aesistance of » 
the best mathematicians and philesephers of his time, 
to settle the Roman calendar, which was them very 
irregular ; not having beemregulated since the time of ° 
Numa, and then: according to very imperfect ideas of 
ectrensenienl correctness: The Julian calendar con- © 
tinued in use till it was again reformed by Pope Gre. 
gory XIII. in 1582; which reform,after being received | 
by a great part of Europe, was at length adopted in © 
Britain in 1752 ; and thus. put an end tothe: almost ° 
continual occasion of adverting to the distinction be- | 
twixt old stile and new stile in. public and private - 
transactions with foreign countries: y 
Julius-Cesarand hislegions had built much in Gaul ; 
and at Rome he-raised his great cireus, three furlongs ° 
in length, and one in breadth, that held 260,000 people | 
at the shows ; with his stately palace, and temple of - 
he also ordered Carthage and Corinth to be 
rebuilt,about 100 years after they had been demolished. | 





, He had attained that supremacy over the republic to ‘ 
theatre, with a temple to Virtue, and another to Hon.) y P 


which he so strenuously aspired ; but we cannot know © 
certainly the use he intended-to make of the plenitude / 
of power he pessessed, because he was prematurely | 


’ oat off by assassination in the senate-house ; at a tine: - 
’ when this act of treacherous violence, so far from re- 
, storing liberty to a worne out republic, only left the ; 
: place Caesar occupied, to be contended for again by a ’ 
, renewal of all the horrors of unprincipled ambition and 


civil descord. But when, after a copious evacuation 
of the best and most illustrious blood in the state, 
supreme power once more centered in the hand of Octav- | 
, ius, afterward so famous under the name of Augustus, ‘ 
this proud mistress of the would became as truly the . 
. unrivalled feat of arts as ef empire - > 

The death of Julius Cesar was soow followed by the * 
conquest of Egypt; the death of Cleopatra, the end of 
the Grecian monarchy ; andthe commencement of the | 
Roman empire, by the victory Augustus gained over ° 
Pompey the younger at Actium. ; 

This illustrious patron of architecture ,with his minis- 
ter Agrippa,erected the great portico of the Pantheon _ 
which has the following inscription on the frieze : 


M. AcripPa L. F. Cos. TERTIUM FECIT. 


anak 


that the whole of this beautiful temple was- of his ° 
erection ; yet several antiquarians and artists have © 


; concluded: that-the Pantheon existed from the time of ’ 
> the commonwealth. Dion Cassius, in treating of the 


~~ 


, magnificence of Agrippa, says,‘And he also finished 
or perfected the Panth :? and Michael Angelo was 
persuaded that the body of the temple, and the portico 





because the roof, and. the erder which supports it, do 
not correspond with each other,and want much of that 
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} elegance and symmetry so striking inthe portico. The ” 
body of this.temple, which was consecrated to all the *— 


gods, is round, or-cylindrical,crowned with a dome ; it 
is 144 feet diameter within,and of the same height from ; 
the pavement up to the large aperture at the summit: 
from which the building receives its light. It is of the 
Corinthian order ; and the inner circumference is divi- 
ded into seven grand niches, wrought in the thickness of 


‘ the wall; six of which are flat at the top, but the - 





seventh opp the ent isarched. Before each | 
nich are two columns of antique yellow marble,fluted : , 
each of one entire block, the finestin Rome. This / 
grand temple, which is riehly decorated, and is still in 

being, under the name of the Rotunda, suffered mach | 
in the destruction of Rome by the northern invaders ; ’ 
and still more by injudicious alterations and repairs, 


ed into a Christian church. 


It was during the reign of Augustus that the learned 
Virtavius became the father of true architecture by his 





their patrons ; and in their absence, the consul resi- 


ble writings. This imperial patron first emplos- 
ed his fellow crafts in repairing or ae: all the 
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public edifices, muc g d, if not injured during 
the civil wars. Healso built the bridge of Arminium ; 
and at Rome, the temple of Mars the Avenger, the 
temple of Apollo, the great and sumptuous Forum, the 
palace of Augustus, with some lesser palaces ; the 
fine mausoleum, the accurate statue in the Capitol,the 
curious library, the Portico, and public walks for the 
» people. The temples of Rome were filled with the 
most costly etatues ; and that of Cleopatra, of massy 





‘gold, brought from Egypt, was, with some satirica! ' 


humour, placed in the temple of Venus. 
In those golden days of Augustus, the patricians 
following his example, built above an hundred marble 
palaces ut Rome, fit for princes ; and every substantial 
citizens rebuilt their houses in marble ; all uniting in 


the same disposition of adorning-Rome ; whereby . 


’ many lodges arose and flourished of the free and accept- 
» ed masons: so that Augustus, when dying, justly 


said, ‘I found Rome built of brick, but I leave it built } 
{ Space of one year and six months, and the rest design- - 


‘of marble!’ Hence it is, that in the remains of an- 
tient Rome, those of his time, and of some following 
’ emperors,are the best patterns of true masonry extant, 
the epitome of old Grecian archirecture now commonly 
expressed by the 4ugustan stile ; in which are united 


wisdom, strength, and beauty. But before the death 
of Augustus, we must return into Judea: where the * 


: high-priests of Jerusalem had been provincial grand 
* masters under the kings of Egypt, at that time sovere- 
igns of the Jews, till Seleucus Philopater king of Syria 
seized Judea. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, his son,cruelly persecuted the 
Jews till they were rescued by the valiant Asmonen 


priest, Jadas Maccabeus : for long after Zerubbabel | 


and Jestiua the high-priest, an ordinary priest, called 
Asmoneus, appeared, not of the house of Jeshua, but 
only of the course of Joarib, the great-grandfather of 


Mattathias, the brave priest of Moden and father of ; 


Maccabeus. 
For the lineal successor of Jeshua was Onias IV. 


(son of Onias III. the last good high-priest) who, being 
deprived of his right hy the Syrian kings, went to 
Egypt, where he got leave to build a temple at Heli- 


opolis, like that of Jerusalem, for the Jews in Egypt 5 


, and Cyrene,who were then more numerous and opulent 
than even those in Judea.* 


* the Syrian kings, ani also obtained it as high.priests 


* ereate Herod the Edomite, or Idumean Jew, King of 
* Judea in the Capitol ; and,by the help of the Romans, 
¢ Herod conquered Antigonus, and mounted the throne 
* at Jerusalem. 

' He got rid ofall. the Asmonaans,made the Sanhedrim 
useless, Herod became the greatest builder of his day, 


the patron or grand master of many lodges, and sent } 


for the most expert fellow crafts of Greece to assist his 
» own Jews : for, after the battle of Actium, Herod, be- 
* ing reconciled to Augustus, began to show his skill in 


masonry, by erecting a splendid Grecian theatre at . 


’ Jerusalem ; and next built the stately city Sebaste,(so 
« ealled from Sebastos of Augustus) formerly Samaria, 


with a curious little temple in it like that of Jerusalem. : 


‘ He made the city Cesarea the best harbor in Palestine, 
and built a temple of white marble at Paneas ; the cities 


Antipatris, Phasaelis and Cypron ; and the tower of | 

° Phasael at Jerusalem, not inferior to the Pharos of : 
- Alexandria, &c.: but his most amazing work was his } 
5 


. rebuilding of the temple of Zerubbabel. 


Herod, being in full enjoyment of peace and plenty, } 
» formed a design of new building the temple at Jerusa- | 
tem, whereby he thought he should not only reconcile ; 


> to himself the affections of the Jews, but also erect a 
$ monument of lasting honor to his own name. 


; Babylonish captivity, though an admirable building, 
, 500 years being elapsed since its erection, was greatly 
» decayed, both by the length of time, and also by the 
* wolence of encmies. Herol pro;oel to bid the 
> whole temple a-new ; but when,in a general assembly 
’ of the people, he found them startled at the proposal ; 
© to deliver them from their fears, he assured them that 


« he would not take down the old temp!e, till he had all ° 


* the materials ready for errectiug a new one in its place. 
; Accordingly he forthwith mate great preparations for it; 
+ employing .thorein 1000 waggons for carrying of the 
stone and timber ; 10,000 masons, beside labourers, to 
; * This temple stood 222 years, until A. B. 73, when 
it was destroyed by the emperor Vespasian. 


form ; 


But the Asmonezans, or : 
Maccabees, fought their way to pre-eminence -against : 
} not compileatly finished, in all its apartments,till about ; 
_ and princes of the Jews, during about 130 years, till » 
* Mark Anthony and Octavius got the senate of Rome to 3 


The | 
: temple built after the return of the Jews from the | 





to lodges under 1000 priests and Levites, skilful in all 
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‘ fit all things for the building ; and marshalled them in: } 


parts of architecture, to supervise and direct them in ° 


the work. Himself acted as grand master, with his 
wardens, Hillel-and Shammai, two learned rabbins of 
great reputation ; and, in two years time, he had got 
: all things ready for the building ; when, and not be- 


. fore, he pulled down the old temple to the very found. - 
* ests stood round him a silent oratorio. The skill with 


ation. 

The foot-stone of the new temple was levelled just 
forty-six years befor the first passover of Christ's 
personal ministry ; at which time the Jews told him, 
‘ John ii. 20, Forty and siz years hath this temple been 

in building : for, although then forty-six years had 
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A MUSICAL GENIUS. 

M. Guzikow wasa “olish Jew, a herd in the 
service of a nobl rom earliest childhood, music 
seemed to pervade his whole being. As he tended his 
flocks in the loneliness of the fields, he was constantly 
fashioning flutes and reeds from the trees that w 
around him. He soon observed that the tone of the 
flute varied according to the wood he used ; by degrees 
he came to know every tree by its sound, and the for. 





which he played on his rustic flutes attracted attention. 
The nobility invited him to their houses,and he became 
a favorite of fortune. Mennever grew weary of hear. ‘ 
ing him. But soon it was perceived that he was pour. 
ing forth the fountains of his lifein song. Physicians 


, said he must adjure the flute, or die. It was a dread. 


passed from the time it was begun, yet that part which | 


‘ porch in the west,thro’ which was the passage leading 
to both, were finished at an amazing cost, in the short 


ed by Herod,in eight years more ; when the fraternity 


was most properly the temple, that is, that which con- | 
: tained the holy place,the holy of holies in the east,&the » 


celebrated the cape-stone with great joy, and in due - 


4 dedicati 





and the king sol its with ex, 
traordinary pomp: for the day appointed for it,falling 
in with the anniversary of his accession to the Jewish 
crown, augmented the solemnity. 

A great number of masons were continued at work 


Saviour’s being here on earth,and for some years after, 
till the coming of Gesius Florus to be governor of Judea ; 
who caused 18,000 masons to be discharged at one 
time, which gave great offence to the Jews. This was 
perhaps, one cause of those mutinies ahd seditions 
which at last drew on the destruction of Jerusalem and 


) rich and liqui 


‘ for the carrying on the out-buildings,all the time of our | 


ful sacrifice, for music to him was life. His old fam. 
iliarity with the tones of the forest came to his aid 

He took four round sticks of wood, and bound them 
closely together with bands of straw ; across these he 
arranged numerous pieces of roufid smooth wood, of 
differentkinds. They were arranged irregularly to the 
eye, though harmoniously tothe ear ; for some jutted 
beyond the straw-bound foundation of one end, and 
some at the other, in and out, in apparent confusion 

The whole were las’ er th twine, as men 
would fastena raft. This was laid on a common table, 
and struck with two small eboay sticks. Rude as the 
instrument hf foot Guzikow ht from it such a 
melody,that it seemed to take the heart 


of man on its wings, and bear it aloft to the throne of 
God. They who have heard it, a as far ex. 
war 


ceeding even the mi ini’s 
violin. The emperor of Austria heard it,and forthwith 
took the Polish peasant into his own especial service 
In some of the large cities, he now and then gave a 


concert, by reyal permission ; and on-such an occasion 


the temple with it ; for it seems unjust to charg: the . 


> masons with being the fomenters of those disturbances, 

for want of employment, when all the Jews looked 
’ upon this behaviour of the Roman governor as levelled 
» not only against their temple,but their worship also. 


> fell about bim in graceful folds, 


Josephus * describes the temple of Herod, as a most ‘ 


> magnificent fabric of marble, set off with the greatest 
‘ profusion of costly decorations, and the finest building 
upon earth, since the days of Solomon ; being much 
; larger then the temple of Zerubbabel,beside the advan. 
architecture, with all its later improvements. It was 
six years before it was destroyed. 

It was in the 26th year of the reign of Augustus, 
$ when, after the conquest of Egypt the temple of Janus 
’ was shut, as anintimation that all the Roman empire 
’ was in peace, the Word was made flesh, or the Lord 
> Jesus Curist Immanuel was born,the Great Architect 
} or grand master of the Christian church, 


3 After Solomén’s death 971 

In the year of Rome 745 
$ In the year of Herod : a4 
; In the year of the Julian period 4710 
2 in the year of masonry 4000 
Before the Ch-istian era { 4 


‘ King Herod died a few moaths after the birth .o! 
’ Christ, and, notwithstanding his vast expence in ma- 
‘ sonry, he died rich. 

> During the long reign of Augustus the craft was well 
’ cultivated : worthy craftsmen were every where em- 


: The but 


> he was heard by a friend of mine at Hamburg. The + 


countenance of the musician was very pale and haggard, 
and his large dark eyes wildly expressive. He covered 
his head according to the custom of the Jews ; but the 
small cap of black velvet was not to be distinguished 


° in colour from the jet black hair that fell from under it, 


ld 


and flowed over his sh in glossy natural ringlets. 
He wore the custume of his people, an ample robe that 
From head to foot all 
was black as his own hair and eyes, relieved only by 
the burning brilliancy of a diamond on this breast — — 
ies of fa were of course-attracted by 





; the unusual and peetic beauty of his appearance, and | 


, ringlets ala Gnzikow were the order of the day. 
, fore this singularly gifted being stood a common wood 


? 


tage of the Grecian stile, and the Coriathian order of ; 
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en table, on which reposed his rude-looking invention. 
He touched it with the ebony sticks. At first you 
heard a sound as of wood ; the orchestra rose higher 
and higher, till it drowned its voice; thea gradually 
subsiding, the wonderful instrument rose above other 
sounds, clear, wesing, like a nightingale ; the orches- 
tra rose higher, like'the coming of the breeze—but a- 
bove them all swelled the sweet tones of the magic in- 

strument, rich, liquid, and strong, like a sky-lark pier- | 
cing.the heavens! Those who heard it listened in de. 
lighted wonder, that the trees could be made to speak | 
thus under the touch of genius.—Mrs. Child's Letters 


’ from New-York 


~~ 


INTERCHANGE OF MASONIC COURTESIES 
A suggestion is now formerly ‘before the Grand 


« Lodges of the United States, for. thevestablishment of a 


~~ 


: ployed and encouraged, as well in Europe as in Asia, / 


till his death, which happened at Nola, in Campania, 
after a glorious reign of forty-four years. 


3 INTERESTING TO OLD PEOPLE 


We fin] inan “old paper” the follewing course of 





pr gsr 
of enabling them to preservetheir eyesight,or to recov- 
er it after tt has failed : 

> face intothe water, open your eyes ani keep-thern un- 
‘ der-the water, as longas you can hold your breath. 
’ This strengthens the eye and cleanses it from the rheum 
° which deadens the sight and considerably affects the 
‘ ball. A gentleman in Maryland,by the name of James 
$ Calder, after using spectacles for twenty five years, 
* followed this plan, and at the age of 70 recovered his 
’ sight soas tosee without them. Dipping the crown of 
‘ the head into cold water, every morning both winter 
$ and summer,is a preservative against the head and ear 
* ache, and will materially assist the other operation in 
its effect upon the.eyes.” 





~“s Book xv. chap. 14. ~\p tthe gars 
t See note, p. 5. 
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“Every morning when washing yourself, dip your ‘ 


mutual interchrage of courtesies with our transatlantic 
brethren. The proposition, which was suggested io 
the Free-Mason’s Magazine for May,1842, recommends © 
that some exper! brother, well skilled in the mys- | 
teries of Masonry, should be delegated by the Grand 
Lodges of the United States, to proceed to England ,and 
procure a perfect model of the work as practised in 
that kingdom. The late Convention, which met in 
Baltimore, kad the matter under consideration, and re- 
com to the several Grand Lodges to unite in the 
measure,and send a delegate to England, ‘‘ with a view 


‘ to lay the foundation of such an intercourse hereafter, 


$ 


’ ried out in the spirit contemplated. 
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¢ and work, and 


ll promote a univeral fongua ah 
r its present © 


extend the blessings of the order 


< ” 
led to aged people, as a means ; ek 


We cannot withhold our opinions of the good results, 
which would inevitabiy follow such a measure, if car. 
Uniformity in all 
that pertains to the ‘language and work’ of Masoury, 
is so essential to the Order, that without it, we cease 
to one of its chief attributes, and cannot hope , 
for stability or permanence. 

There exists in the increased intercourse between . 
England and America, a powerful reason for the in- 
stitution of some means, by which the differences be. 
tween the mode of work and general polity of the 
fraternity in the two countries should be reeoneiled, or © 
abolish The M of both eountries have derived 
their Masonic information from the same source speak 
the same lage e, and yet have different Masonic 
language 2 erent modes of work. Surely it is 
desirable, in view of the intimate intercourse between - 
the two countries which now exists, thatthe Masonic - 
fraternity in the United States should make some effort, 
and that iately, to tear down the barriers which — 
keep us eee by our English © 
brethren.— Masonic . e 
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2 A RACE FOR A WIFE. 
; OR PEGGY MAGRATH, THE IRISH COQUETTE, 


BY MRS. 8. G. HALL. 


} Andrew Kenndey and Mike Barry were suitors for 
, the hand of Peggy Magrath. The power which Irish 
: fathers exercise over their children is often anything 
: but gentle ; they dispose-of them in marriage frequent- 
ly to those considered the best bidders and it is no 
; small compliment to Irish women to say that even in 
instances where they have. loved others, they very 
generally succeed in withdrawing their afections, and 


making true and devoted wives, and affectionate moth- 3 


ers. Inthe case of Peggy Magrath, however, one 
' eandidate stood about as well as the other. Both 
’ were fine stout fellows, able to work, when they could 
get work to do, with a cabin and a potato -garden, 
* waiting for furniture,’ and both anxious to possess 
the hand, heart, and little fortune of Peggy Magrath. 
There are two ways of winning a woman's favor— 


, the right and the wrong. Andrew Kennedy had cho- ° 


} sen the right. Mike Barry the wrong. Andrew in 
, the first instance made sure of the girl—Mike of the 
father. And if Andrew had been a whit worse off in 


the world—if his cow had not been as good—his feather ’ 


: bed as heavy, or his pig as weighty as those of his ri+ 
: val, might would overcome right, and Andrew would 
have no chance. But as it was, the father, finding 
. that one ‘‘ boy” was as well todo as the other, and 
» that moreover the “ faction” of the rejected would be 
: too strong for him, though they would yield to the la- 
; dy, declaring as he was walking home from “ early 
, mass” that he would leave it ‘‘’twixt the Almighty 
> and his daughter ;” let her settle it in Ged’s name, 
and he’d wash his hands of it altogether ; only she must 
settle on one or the other that week, for he could not 
have this mind destroyed, with her and “her sweet 


hearts any longer ; his house was like a fair or station ° 
with them, for boys that could not let the girl alone 75 
, and sure it was well for him and his ‘“ ould woman” ° 
they had but one daughter ; for if they had more they'd ’ 


» quit the country sooner than be bothered entirely the 
: way he had with them—for bachelors ! 

Now Pegzy was as arrant a coquette as ever flirted 

a fan ina ball room ; one of those who are born with 

an intense desire to continue the ‘slave trade,” who 

lelighted in tor ing ; aud who, whether she cared 

or not for a man, would enjoy teazing him; indeed 





the better she loved, the ‘greater pleasure in tantali- | 
_ zing the object of her affections. Aslong as her fa- ° 


ther wavered between Andrew and Mike, the af. 


fection she bere the former made her dread losing him °* 


so much, that she was far more affectionate to him 
than she had ever been to any one else; ant once 
when her father said something that led her to believe 
he decidedly favored Mike, she burst into a flood of 
tears, ani declared that she would ‘‘ die” sooner than 
marry him. Now when the father, accompanied by 
bath the suitors, entered the house, and he told her 
they were his bachelors, and she must make up her 
mind which of them should be her husband, for 


he had no mia to keeping an old maid in his house, * 


she blushed an! simpered, looked through the long 
lashes of her eyes without once raising the lids, and to 
the utter astonishment of both her father and Andrew 
accepted Mike's offer to dance the first jig with her 
that evening ; completely turning her back on her for- 
mer favorite. Mike having got her consent to the 


dance eager to show himself off to the best advantage, » 


bethought that his “ brogans” would look bad “‘on the 
floor,” and like a fool left the field open to Andrew 
while he set out to borrow his brother’s “ pumps.”— 
This opportunity was not lost upon Andrew, who re. 
newed his suit, but became thoroughly perplexed by 
the waywardness of woman's nature—he could make 
nothing of her. 

** Indeed,” she said, * she would as, soon—as her 
father was so hard-apon her—marry one as the other. 
May be she showed more favor one time to Andrew 
than to Mike, and may be at another time she showed 
more favor to Mike than to Andrew; may be she'd 
Just toss up for them, call Mike the Head and Andrew 

. the Harp,and so get her luc.” 

Andrew ! poor fellow ! was mad with vexation—and 

yet,what could hedo? He entertained serious thoughts 
» of an abducation,but where was the good of it ? Sure, 


; if she was that changeable ‘‘craythur, she was not 
$ worth having !’ 
3 
; 


He offered to fight Mike for her, but this her father 


negatived at once ; he couldn’t have no fighting fora 
; child of his. ‘‘But V’il tell you what brave boys !’ ex- 
’ claimed the old man ; “‘I’il tell you what—do as I did 
$ for my good wife, and what no Irishman was ashamed 
; to do, run for her, and let the fleet wia her.’’* 

This was agreed upon. Both the young men were 
remarkable for activity—both anxious to win a bride ; 
, and despite Peggy Magrath’s coquetry, when she took 


? 
, 


é 


; her place upon the raising ground that commands a view ; 


$ of the ‘race course,’ all agreed that she was worth ten 
> times the trouble. 

“PU tal you what it is Peggy,” said one of her 
¢ companions, ‘‘I’ll bet my bran new handkerchief that 
* mever crossed my neck ; baring this day, that Mike 
6 will be the hero ; he’s longer in the legs—and oh my ! 
‘ but he is the active boy entirely.” 

**Well whoever wins, Peg’sluck will be h#ppy that’s 

alll say.” ‘‘Suppose they should both win? added 
another. ‘What will you do then, Peggy dear !—toss 
up for them ?” 
; “There they go exclaimed the third—while Peggy’s 
» heart beat stout-reproaches at her unfaithfulness ; 
* “there they go it is eruel hard, so it is, to make them 
, end such a race by comming up even this bit ofa hil 
; atthe longrun. Mary Grady, do you mind the day 
; Aby Flynn, running the race for his wife, fell and cut 
> his head so that the grave was his wedding-bed—poor 
‘ fellow.” 


> “Pd rather they’d give it up at once.” exclaimed 


SAAN ANAS 


> Peggy, following the ecntending parties with her eyes, ; 


; and trembling from head to foot at the advantage which 
3 he had evidently obtained over Andrew-‘I’d rather they 


» would give it up. Well I don’t care who wins or who ‘ 


; loses—I’ll marry which I like,” she continued burst- 
* ing into tears, and covering her face with her hands. 

, «0 honor, Peggy,” they exclaimed ; ‘‘surely you 
, would not be guilty of sucha falsity as that ?” 

“Pell me,” she answered, all her coquetry forgotten 


; dared not look upon the race : tell me for the love of 
» mercy, how it is going with him !” 

> “Andrew !"—-she breathlessly replied. 

; “Oh, be the dads! I, don’t know,” she answered 
} winking her merry eyes at her companion,while Peggy 
> held her hands more tightly than ever over hers ; “I 
» don’t know atali—whatdo you think, Mary ?” 

“Oh,” said mischievous Mary, ‘I can’t tell ; [I'm 
> other—but now—oh my! but Mike has the legs, to be 
sure—may be hecan’t use them—thath ! well that last 
> spring he gave bates all. Oh, then it’s Mike that will 
} make the fine husband, and no mistake—take your 
> hands from your eyes, Peggy woman—there’s money 
> bid for you!” 

; “Open your eyes, jewel avourment !” said another ; 
‘ here, they’re coming up the hill—that's right, shoot 
‘ boys. Oh, then Mrs. Mike, may be I wont shake a 
} foot at your hantls, and look for yoursel{—Mike yera 
; rale haro! 

; The young men were, she said, running up to where 
> they stood, but not in the degree Mary so mischievously 
, intimated. Peggy was without the power to withdraw 
- her hands ; her feeling overcame her. ‘‘Take her, 
, Mike ; you well deserve her,exclaimed the tantalizing 


¢ girl,as Andrew panting and gasping, ascended consid. } 


¢ erably in advance of his-rival. 

, But Peggy heard them not ; subdued by her emo- 
> tions, she has fainted on thesward. Such is the over. 
; powering nature of woman's coquetry that after she 
> revived, and well assured of Andrew’s Victory, she 
$ would have played the fair lady Disdain if she dared— 
+ but her father interposed, and she is now e good wife, 
3 and the mother of five small children! 

When a young man has acquired a love of reading, 
and, of course, a healthful relish for intellectual plea- 
¢ sures, he has become possessed of one of the best pre, 
; servatives agaiast dissipation. A fondness forlow‘tom. 
¢ pany, and noisy and intemperate pleasures, is most 
$ generally the consequence of ignorance ard a want of 
taste. 
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* The custom here alluded to is still common among 
the rude peasantry of the South of Ireland. 
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in her anxiety for him she really loved, so that she > 


sure aow it was six to one, and half adozento the 


» thickets, with the Tadians yelling at his heels, 


veerece- 


; BRADY, THE AMERICAN BORDERER. 


May 1335 to the falls of Cuyahoga, near Lake Erie, 


‘fa 
+ 


In the account given by a tourist of his journey, in 


and published in Silman’s Journal of Science, we find - 


. the following particulars of Brady, a noted American 
borderer who flourished about sixty years ago =~» 


** Brady was over six feet in height, with light ‘bine 
eyes, fair skin, and dark hair: he was remarkably 


Straight, an athletic, bold, and vigorous backwoods. | 


» man, inured to all the toils and hardships of a frontier 
lite, and had become very obnoxious to the Indians, 


ties, and frem shooting them in his hunting excur- 


from his numerous successful attacks on their war par- | 


sions whenever they crossed his path, or came within | 


3 reach of his rifle ; for he was personally engaged in 
3 more hazardous contests with the Savages than any 
$ other man west of the mountains, excepting Daniel 
; Boone. He was, in fact, “ an Indian hater,” as many 

of the early borderers were. This class of men ap. 
pear to be more numerous in this region than in any 
otter portion of the frontiers ; and this doubtless a. 
rose from the slaughter at Braddock’s defeat, and the 
numerous murders and attacks on defenceless families 
that for many years followed that disaster. Brady was 
: also a very successful trapper and hunter, and took 

more beavers than any of the Indians themselves. In 
one of his adventurous trapping excursions to the waters 
of the Beaver river, or Mahoning, which in early days 
so abounded with the animals of t 
took its name from this fact, it so 
Injians*surprised him in his camp, and took him priso. 
ner. To have shot or tomahawked him on the spot 
would have been but a small gratification to that of 
> Satiating their revenge by burning 
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5 


happened that the 


him ata slow fire, 


his species, that it ; 


3 in presence of all the Indians of their Village. He was. ‘ 


3 bank of the Beaver river, about a mile and a half from 


: its mouth. After the usual exultation 
at the capture of a noted enemy, and causing him to 
* run the gauntlet, a fire was prepared, near which Era- 
3 dy was placed, after being stripped naked, and with 
> his arms unbound, Previously to tying him to the 

stake, a large circle was formed around him, consisting 
of Indian men, women and children, dancing and yel. 
: ling, and uttering all manner of threats and abuse that 

their small knowledge of the English language could 
: afford. The prisoner looked on these preparations for 
. death, aud on his savage foes, with a firm countenance 
, and a steady eye, meeting all their threats with a traly 
, Savage fortitude. In the midst of their dancing and 

rejoicing, a sqaaw of one of their chiefs came near him 
with a child in herarms. Quick as thought, and with 
intuitive prescience, he snatched it from her and threw 
itin the midst of the flames, Horror-siruck at the 
> sudden outrage, the Indians simultaneously rushed to 
} rescue the infant from the fire. In the midst of this 
, confusion Brady darted from the circle, overturning all 

that came in his way, and rushed into the adjacent 


cenJed to the steep side of a hill amidst a shower of 

bullets, and darging down the opposite de 
2 ted himself in the deep ravines and laute] thickets that 
3 abcund for several miles to the west of it. 
ledge of the country and wonderful activi 
him to elude his enemies 
3 the south of the Ohio rive 
3 ming. The hiil near wh 
} said to have happened sti 


5 
: 
5 


ty enabled 


§ 
5 


sai il goes by his name ; and the 
incident is often referred to by t 


coach slowly dragged up its side. 


5 
2 
5 . 
§ Brady’s residence was on Chartier's Creek, on the 


therefore taken alive to their encampment, on the west - 


sand rejoicings 


é 


He as. ° 


clivity, secre. » 

His know. ¢ 

; and reach the settlements on 
r, Which he crossed by swim. : 


ose base this adventure is é 


he traveller, as the ° 


. South side of the Ohio; and being a man of Herculean ‘ 
; Strength, activity, and courage, he was generally se. / 
» lected as the leader of the hardy borderers in all their ° 


$ incursions into the Indian territory north of the river, 
, About the year 1780, a large party cf war 
° the falls of the Cuyahoga and the adjace 


¢ had made an inread on the south side of th 
5 


rriors from ° 
nt country, } 


> 


1 e Ohio river ° 
$ in the lower part of what is now Washington county, > 


» then known as the settlement of ‘ Catfish Camp,’ after ; 


an old {ndian of that name who lited there when the 
whites first came into the country on the Monongahela 
river. This party had murdered several families, and 
with the ‘ pluner’ had recrossed the Ohio before effect. 
ual pursuit could be made. By Brady a party was di- 
rectly summoned of his chosen followers, who hastened 
3 on after them ; but the Indians having started one or 
} two days earlier, he could not overtake them in time 
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» arrest their retura to their villages. Near. the Spot 
here the town of Ravenna now stands, the Indians 
the and the other west, to the falls of the Cuyahoga 
rady’s men also divided ; a part pursued the north. . 
rn trail, and a part went with their commanter to the 
odian village lying on the river in the —— town- 
nip of Northampton, in Portage county. Although 
Brady made his approaches with the utmost cauticn, 
he Indians, expecting a pursuit, were on the look-out, : 
nd ready to receive him, with numbers fourfold to 
hose of Brady’s party, whose only safety was in a 
asty retreat, which from the ardor of the pursuit, soon 
ecame a perfect flight. Brady directed his men to 
eparate, ani each one to take care of himself ; but : 
he Indians knowing Brady, and having a most invete- ; 
ate hatred and dread of him, from the numerous chas- 
isements which he had inflicted upon them, left the 
thers, and with united strength pursued him alone. ; 
The Cuyahoga here makes a wide bend to the south, ; 
neluding a large tract of several miles of surface,in the 
orn of a peninsula ; within this tract the pursuit was 
otly contested. The Inlians, by extending their line 
o the right and left, forced him on to the bank of the : 
tream. Having, in peaceable times, often hunted : 
ver this ground with the Indians, and knowing every , 
arn of the Cuyahoga as familiarly as the vilager knows 
he streets of his own hamlet, Brady directed his course 
o the river, at a spot where the whole stream is com- ; 
ressed by the rocky cliffs* into a narrow channel of 
nly twenty-two feet across the top of the chasm, al- ¢ 
hough it is considerably wider beneath, near the wa. ; 
er, and in height more than twice that number of feet 
bore the current. Through this pass the water rush- 
s lixe a race-horse, chaffing:and roaring at the con- 
fnement of its current by the rocky channel, while, a 
hort distance above, the stream at least fifty yards 
side. As he approached the chasm, Brady, knowing 
ha?life or death was in the effort, concentrated his $ 
mighty powers, and leaped the stream at a single ; 
bound. It so happened, that on the opposite cliff, the ‘ 
leap was favored by a lowplace, into which he drop- 
pel, ani grasping the bashes, he thus he’ped himself 
to asceni to the top of the cliff. The. Inlians, .for a 
few moments, were lost in wonleranlalmiratio, and ° 
before they hal recovere] their recollection, he was 
half way up the side of the opposite hijl, but still with- 
in reach of their rifles. 
him at any moment before; but being bent on taking 
him alive, for torture, and to glut their long-delayed ; 
svenze, they ferbore the use of their rifle; but now ¢ 
eeing him likely to escape, they all fired upon him; ; 
ane bullet woun led him severely in the hip, but not so } 
vally as-to prevent. his progress. 

The Inlians having to make a considerab'e circuit 
before they coald cross the stream, Brady advanced a ; 
gool distance aheaf. His limb was growing stiff from 
the wound, and as the Indians gained oa him, he made ) 
for the pon! which now bears his name, anl plunged 
in, swam unler water a considerable distance, and ; 
came up unier the trunk of a large oak which had fal. 3 
len into the pond. This, although leaving only a smal! ; 
breathing place to support life, still completely shel- ° 
tered him from their sight. The Indians tracing him }) 
by the blooi to the water, made made diligeat seareh } 
all aroun! the ponl, but finding no signs of his exit, 
finally came to the conclusion that he had suak ani } 
was drownel, As they were at one time stanling cn | 
the very tree beneath which he was concealel, Brady, 
unierstan ling their language, was very giad to hear 
the result of their deliberations, ant after they had 
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{reat to his own home. His followers a!so all returned 
in safety. The chasm across which he leaped is in 
sight of the bridge where we crossed the Cayhoga, and 


Leap. 


Re 


To pronouace a man happy because 
is just as absurd as to call a man healthy because 
he has enough to eat. 


\ 


Endeavor to tell, your-own weakness when you are 
under the neces-ity of teaching wisdom to fools and 
politicians. : 


To retura good for evil,and not toresent injuries, can 
only be the act of a great mind. 
Frxcers.—Delicate pieces of mechanism, useful in 
displaying beautiful rings, and torturing pianos. 
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narated into two parties, one of which went to the ° 


. ance in carrying it into execution. 


. ing the tents entirely unwatched. 
> nels, the rest crept in uniter the canvass, and entered 


. our friend Brain had been placed to sleep. 


They could easily have shot 5 


> so drag him long. 


ne, weary, lame and hungry, he made good his -re- ¢ 
N 


he is rich, : 


ND LITE 
__MISGELLANY. _ 


THE INFURIATED TIGER. 


¢ 


Upon one evening, a party of collegians and young ‘ 
bloods of the towa had met together at my room to’ 
p:ay and carouse. In fact it was a regular meeting of } 
the Sudhunters, who assembled twice in every week. ° 
We kept it up jollily until near the hour of midnight, 
having in that time managed to get full of Bacchus, 


, astonish the town by some well planned and well di- 
rected piece of mischief. Without any one of us hav- 
ing a very clear conception of our actions or intentions 
we hailed the proposition with drunken rapture and } 
started forth. A traveling menagerie had arrived in 


tained was a young bear. The poor animal had been } 
so weli beaten that he became very humble, and had } 
acquired a number of amusing tricks. Of this we 
were all aware, having visited the menagerie the day } 
before. Just as we had passed the spot where the 
animals were confined, it occurred to me what rare 
sport it would be to capture young Bruin, and place 
him in the chemical lecture room, to astonish, on the 
next day, the professor and the class, 

No sooner had I made a proposition to this effect, : 
than it was adopteJ, and all volunteered their assist- 
The tent, or pavi- 
lion which covered the beasts, was erected in the prin- 
cipal yard of the great tavern. The cages, each cor- } 
taining one or more animals, were iron grated boxes," 
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} standing on wheels, by means of which they had been ; 


dragged into the town. These were ranged around } 


¢ the interior of the tent, forming a circular array of } 
$ wood and iron. 


Not imagining that any one would dis- 
turb the inmates, the showmen and keepers had re- ¢ 
tired to rest along with the inmates of the tavern, leav- 
Thus we were af- 
forded a clear field in which to execute ovr scheme.— 
After several of our number had been posted as senti- 


§ 


the arena. It was some time before we could, in the 
deep darkness of the place, identify the cage in which ‘ 
After stume ° 
bling over diters things which lay scattered about and 
peering about in the dark, we found the object cf our 
search. Therein a substantial cage, was the dim ‘ 
cutine of the anima!, his two eyes flashing drops of 
fire at being aroused from his quiet s!uinbers. $ 

The next difficulty that occured to us was the mode } 
of conveying him tothe college whick was several 
huntred yaris distant. Some of the revellers propose] : 
that we should throw a halter aroun! his neck, and ¢ 
We rejected this, not from any ? 
personal fear, since we had arrived at that point which 
makes one oblivious of danzer, but lest we should be | 
seen by some late straggier an! hate our fua spoilet. 
A better plan was, after much scheming, and one which 
met the universal acquiescence. 

In the tavern yard stood a water hogsheal with a 
sliding lid fastened by means of a hasp ant staple.— ° 
We had onty to roil this in, slide down the box from ‘ 
the wheels, opea the door immeiately in front ef the 
hogshead, and drive the animal in. We coull then 
pus) down the lid of the cask, secure it by-means of a 
rope passe! through the staples, and rol! out our prise, 
ner an his prison-house to the co!leze, 

No sooner was this suggeste | than we hastenel to 
put it in execution. The cage, with our unite! efforts 


’ we slid quietly down from the wheels—Bruin growling 


all the while in anger, the hogshead was rolled in and 
p'acc | upon the end in front of the cage and the ani- 
mal stirred ap with our canes. With a terrific yell he 


° rushed in, an! we closed the lil suddenly down upon 
‘ him, fastening it at the same time in a secure manner. | 
is known in all that region by the name of Brady’s 3 


The yell of the bear had aroused the other animals, $ 
‘ and cur ears were regaled for the next ten minutes 
> with a variety of hileous sounds thatawakened the ; 
* sleeping echoes of the night. The animal in the hogs. ‘ 
$ head growled an his voice eame hike distant thunder, ° 
$ so deadened was it by the wood in which he lay. His { 
$ fellows had no.incumbrance to their voices, ani, they } 
howled as clearly as though they had once more been 
in their native forest. 

Fearful of being diseovered, we remiained quiet for 
a long time, holding our very breaths in suspense.— 
The animals often started a chorus of strange’ noises 
during the night, and the keepers thinking nothing 
unusual to be the matter, merely cursed the unruly ‘ 
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RARY COMPANION. 
iaipaie beasts for shienitiin Oh unity of their rest and then 
; ; turning back went to-sleep again, 


* canvass, for we were afraid to emerge by the aperture 


, , fessor of chemistry lectured. We found that in conse- 
town the day before, and among the wonders it con. } 


° of the chemical professor, when the noise he would 


} was placed ona level with the window, . A lightyoung 


: crouching in a corner, remained silent, Our little com- 
‘ panion closed the sash and leaped down. 
> the hogshead up in a corner of the yard, and returned 
, to our rooms, continued our revelry until nearly day- 
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As soon as quiet was restored, we slit a hole in the 


facing the tavern, rolling our hogshead through the 
yard to the back gate, which we unfastened, and then 
passing into the road, started at a quick rate for our 
spot of destination. Over and over went the hogshead 
the animal within growling at the rough treatment he 
experienced at our hands, and we nearly convulsed 
with laughter at the uncouthness of the noise he made. 

At length we reached the back part of the college, 
when one of our party climbed over the wall and un- 
fastened the gate. We rolled in our prize to the back 
door of thelaboratory,this was the place where our pro- 
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quence of the narrowness of the door, the 

would not enter, Such being the ease, we were about 
to startthe animal through the open door, when the 
idea more redolent of fun struck struck the fancy of 
Summers. Back of the lecture room was a small a- 
partment containing odds and ends, and which was not 
visited perhaps once a month, He said rightly, that 
if we placed Bruin in this apartment, we would not 
likely be discovered until sometime during the lecture 


be apt to make, attracting attention, the plet would 
readily be brought toacrisis, We joined our strength 
and upon our shoulders, up went the hogshead until it 
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fellow, the smallest of the party, climbed up, hoisted 
the window, and slided up the lid of the cask. We 
shook the hogshead violently ; but at firstto no pur- 
pose. The animal was thoroughly frightened, and lay 
still, or with an occasional growl. We shook it again 
and he started. There was but one possible mode of 
progression which was straight forward—and the 
brute gave a spring through the window, There was 
acrash of glass, a howl, and the terrified animal, 


We rolled 


light. 


eee 


It was about noon when I awoke. I hurried on my 
clothes, passed a wet towel around my head, swallow- $ 
ed some sola water, and afterwards a cup of coffee, | 
and then hastened to the college. It wasthe hour of ° 


: the professor of chemistry, and I entered the room just : 


as he had commenced to descant upon his subject.— ; 
The class was all wrapt in attention—for the lecturer 
was an able man, and was treating upon Light, a mat- ; 
ter of interest ; and capable of beautiful illustration,— * 
He had scarcely finished bis short and eloquent exor- 
dium, before we heard a crash of bottles, and a low, - 
staring growl in the nextroom. The professor star- 
ted and siopped a moment, whilst those of the class . 
not in the secret, looked at each other in astonishment > 
There was a pause of a few seconds duration—aad 
then the professor proceeded. 

I began to feel alarmed. I remembered what was : 
done the night before. Under ordinary circumstances | 
there was a0 danger to be apprehended. The bear 
was tame enough, and had been whipped until he had 
imbibed a propper sense of the superiority of man. Brt 


Orne 


. from the sounds I julged that bruin had worked him- N 


self into the room only separated from vs by a thin } 
partition full of windows, in which were kept the va- 
rious drugs used in illustrative experiments. Tlere * 
were a great many carboys and bottles of acid in that 
room. Should he overset any of these and the contents 
touch his skin, he would be apt to break through the - 
windows of the department, and do some mischief be- 
fore we could secure him. By the looks of my com- 
panions, I saw they entertained the very same fears. 

There was another crash and growl. The profes- 
sor stopped again and the class looked around in dis. 
may. Those who were acquainted with the cause of 
the noise, could scercely keep their-countenances. In 
spite of the alarm under which they laboued, there was 
something so ludicrous in the grow], especially when 
we figured to ourselves the coming consternation of the 
class that they could hardly refain from bursting out- 
right. The professor, who could not exactly tell from 
whence the sound proceeded, and thought it a trick of 
the class, reproved them severely, and then coutinued 
his lecture. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said he preparing 
for a most brilliant experiment, ‘‘ I will show you 
a most startling effect.” 
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And hie did. Hark! there was a sudden crash, as 
if every bottle in the place had been destroyed at once 
—a smoke rose up—there was a terrific howl, that 
made the blood curdle and the marrow thrill—and 
through that frail glass—Father of truth! we had mis- 
taken the cage, there leaped forth infuriated with the 
burning liquid, which streamed over him—horror !— 
$ an untamed royal tiger. 

’ No words can describe the consternation of the class. 
: Not one stirred. Petrified by horror tion! 
breathless—there we sat. Nota muscle quivered, so 
rigid were we with intense fear, It was our preser- 
vation. Maddened with pain, the animal rushed on 
with terrific bounds, and meeting with no obstacle, 
passed down the stairs into the great hall. There as 
he leapt and rolled, and howled in his agony, the elder 
daughter of our janitor, coming with a message unwit- 
2 tingly entered. She d and fell. The tiger, 
» frantic withtheacid, which was eating to his very 
2 flesh, heeded her not. On he passed, and the girl 
’ lived. Better had she died, for never nfore shone the 
light of reason on her vacant eyes. From this day 
forth she was a glibbering incurable idiot. 

On passed the tiger—on! on! through the streets, 
with the populace flying to every side for shelter—past 
his old prison where the keepers stood wondering at 
his escape—on he went, bound after bound, howling 

» with agony. On he went,<while behind, before, and 
* around, rose up the mingled cry of men, women and 
’ children. ‘‘ The tiger! the tiger!” 
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But alas! the demon of destruction was near by. 
There was a tavern in the vicinity ; and the brave 


officer who had fought the battles of his country and ° 


been through every danger,without fearing the enemy, 
was at last to yield himself into the hands of the fell 
monster, ALcoHoL,—not only so, but his interesting and 
beautiful family, were likewise to crumble away ,piece- 
meal, and share in a father’s ignominy. Need we say 
that the father visited the tavern—we have said enough 


for the reader to understand that he did. His visits . 


became more and more frequent—his lovely wife re- 
monstrated—his children cried and supplicated—but all 
to no purpose—to the tavern he would go—one glass 
more! The serpent’s fangs had already entered his 
soul—he had tasted enoygh of the cup to poison his once 
manly spirit ; enough to entice him onward to a re- 
newal of the draught ; and onward he went from cup 
to cup—his family in the meanwhile becoming more 


and more wretched, their hearts daily giving way,that ° 


once lovely wife particularly—alas ! the lovely flowers 
of summer now gave painful evidence of their wither- 
ing beneath the frigid biast of an approaching winter. 

The farm became neglected—indzed nothing was 


thought of but the tavern—and the tavern was now : 


thought more of by the victim than his own home with 


¢ all its treasures, his stricken wife, and helpless child- 


At the extremity of the main street, a traveller was ‘ 


riding quietly to his home. He heard the noise be- 
hind him, and casting his eyes around, saw the cause- 
He spurred his horse, who started, snorted with terror 
for he saw the coming of the mighty animal as well as 
the master. It wasinvain. The tiger noted not the 
man. He saw only the terrified steed. One leap— 


ing implements—next the farm passed from his hands ° 
altogether—and at last, after sacrificing all his own > 
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distance was just saved—and he struck his claws into ° 


the hind quarters of the horse, who unmindful of his 
, double burthen rushed on, bearing the fearful load as 
: though it was a feather’s weight. The man received 


eee 


{ no hurt. With a presence of mind and coolness the ; 
3 most determined—for it resulted in despair—he drew ° 


: his bowie knife from his bosom, and with a firm stroke 
; : buried it to the hilt in the neck of the tiger. The 
» spinal marrow of the royal brute was severed, and he 
\ died on the instant. But he did not release his hold. 
> Still with the death grip he clung to his place, his eyes 
: glassed and glaring, and his claws sank deep into the 
> flesh. On aa the horse, snorting, plunging and 
. led pain and terror—on he weat, 
> until prose ee by fatigue and loss of blood he {fell 
° prostrate. Those who came that way an hour after, 
cautiously and timidly, saw the three stretched togeth- 
’ er. They watched awhile and found that they did not 
‘ move. They stole up—lo! the horse and tiger were 
\ dead and over their lifeless forms was the traveler ; in- 
» sensible, though alive, and still grasping in his hand 
y the fieny knife. 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 
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The following gerretive w was related by the Hon. M. 
Wilmot ata large Temperance Meeting at St. John, 
N. B., on Tuesday evening,the 16th ult. Many of the 
audience were melted into tears as the Hon. gentleman 
\ proceeded with the affecting and melancholy tale :— 

Some years ago, Mr. W. stated, an lnemveliing family 
; » landed upon our shores—in the city of St. John. The 

’ father was a half-pay officer—he hal been in most of 

* the peninsular campaigns, fighting the battles of his 
; : country and was a brave man, as well as gentlemanly 
’ in his demeanor. His wife too, was a lady in every 
; sense of the word—her family connexions were exce!- / 
$ lent—and by her affable manners, she endeared herself 
; to every one who happened to fallin her company. 

They had several interesting children upon whom they 
: doated. Indeed the family was one of love, interes; 
’ and harmony,and awakened universal admiration. The 
> father purchased a small farm laying between Fredar- 
$ ietonand Woodstock, to which the family shortly after- 
wards 
comfort that could be desired was to be found there— ; 
the dwelling was handsomely furnished—servants at 
command—and indeed the affluence and neatness that 
prevailed th hout,;betokened the rank and condition 
of the inmates. ” Mr. ‘Wilmot said he stoped there one 
morning to breakfast, and he declared he never beheld 
a happier ,more contented ,and interesting family circle, 
in all his life before. 
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moved. The farm was well stocked—every * 


ren. His funds being exheusted, the half pay officer - 
was obliged to sell out his claims upon the Horse } 
Guards ; the sum realized, spent, he was next obliged ° 


to mortgage his farm—next,his cattle,and all his farm- 


property, to the shrine of his god, he made use of ‘his 


wife’s jewelry, & such little presentsas had been made ° 


to her by her fond mother and friends, as tokens of re- 
membrance, just before she left the happy home of her 
fathers, where all was bright and gay, to dwell among 
strangers in a distantland. He made use of them, and 
how? By taking them to the rum shop, ashe would 
toa pawpbrokers ; and that monster behind the coun- 


ter disdained not to receive, in compensation for his * 


poison, these invaluble offeriugs, these mementos of a 
doating mother, which had been presented in tears of 
love, when her child was about leaving her—/farerer ! 


The family was now obliged to seek shelter in a { 
miserable log hut, and Mr.Wilmot stated, that when ° 


he next witnessed that once beautiful wife, and those 


promising children and contrasted their condition with ° 


that of a.former period, his heart sunk within him. 
What a change was here! [Herethe gentleman ap- 
peared to be overcome with tion.and the audi 
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Pray * WRITERS have now-a-days no pleasant du 
. They must compose pieces notso much for the purpe 
‘ of “holding themirror up to.nature,” as to suit 

fancies of actors, a thing about as ridiculous as wou 
> be the writing of books to suit the taste of composito 
; In a late article in Mr. Jerold’s Illuminimated Mag 
’ zine, an ideal author, Mr. Delawhang, who writes 

play called the ‘ Road to Riches,’ submits his produc 

tion to the manager ofone of the metropolitan theat: 

and receives it back along with the following caracter 
. istic letter: —*‘My dear Sir—We are all of opinion th 
$ the third act of your drama must be transposed wit 

the first ; because Mrs. Z——-(if she is to play yo 
: heroine) will not consent to appear in the dress you 
. have described, after Miss Q- has already bee 
: seen by the audience in a similar costume. This*im- 
perative. You must, my dear sir, if you wish t 
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» piece to escape failure, which now-a-days means greall? whole 


, success, cut down your low comedy part. I acknow. 
: ledge itis deverly written, but it interferes unplea 
antly with Mr. *s character, and he must be the 
feature, or he will not act at all. 
ny ; you can reduce it toa mere walkivg gentleman. 
You can throw the jokes into the bit you have writt 
for the second bailiff, which is short enough, and he is 
. never on nm Mr ——’s scenes. The supper and cham. 
pagne you have described inthe second act must b 
eatirely omitted. In these times of theatrical economy, 
the mana@ement cannot afford any expensive extra 
properties ; you can speak about them, which will do 
, just as well. LIagree that it will cut out some very 
brilliant dialogue—but what are we todo? I would 
advise you, in a friendly way, to alter the tit!e of your 
» piece,and simply ca!lit by the name by which you have 
; designated the character intended for Mr , It will 
’ be quite worth the while of your music publishers t 
give the twenty guineas to Mrs Z. , if she wil 
introduce the song you have pointed out. She objects 
‘ to singit for less. You must concede all these matters, 
, or the play will be laid aside ; for I understand th 

the reading in the room was wholly ineffective. Yours 
most sincerely, P. 8. Send it altered in the 
morning.” 

















PROGRESS OF QUARRELS. 


The first germs of the majcrity of the disunions a 
mankind are generally sown be misconception, wrong 
interpertations of conduct—hazarded, very possibly,at 








attested the feelings of their hearts, by.epplying their 
handkerchiefs to their eyes. Jt was indeed a solemn 
moment.] To conclude the touching narrative ina 
few worls! After passing over a certain lapse of 
time, since that particular period, we find this once 
lovely wife, this fond and doating parent, this affable, 
intelligent, and lady like companion and friend—where ? 
Where think you, reader, she is to be found at this 


present moment? Where! In the Lunatic Asyium, ; 


in THE City or St. Joun—a raving Maniac ! 

Her mind being thus overturned,nothing but incoher- 
ent expressions escaped from her, and even these are 
of wretchedness and wae—‘‘ My dear Charles” (mean- 
ing her eldest son) are constantly upon her lips—her 
husband’s name—nerer ‘/—And gwhere is her ‘“‘dear 
Charles,” ani her other children,and that husband ;too, 
the author of this calnmity? Where are they? The 
children are miserable beggars,going about in rags,and 
begging for pennies—while the father, (if we remember 
right,) is to be seen loitering ahout the streets of 
Fredericton—the mere remnant of a man—an object of 
, pity and cogent! t 


DUTY OF OLD AGE. 


A material part of the duty ofthe aged consists in 
atudying to be useful to the race who succeds them. 
Here opens to them an extensive field, in which they ° 
may.soemploy th ives, as id ly to advance ; 
the happiness of mankind.’ To them it belongs to inn- 
part to the young the fruit of their long experience ; 





; to instruct them in the proper conduct, and to warn them 
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of the various dangers. of life ;.hy wise counsel to tem- 
per their precipitate ardour; and bothby preceptand ex- 
ample to form them to piety-and virtue. Aged wisdom, 

when joined with acknowledged virtue, exerts an .authc- 

rity over the hnman mind greater even than that which 
arise from power afd station. It can check the most 
forward, abash the most profligate, and strike with awe 


. the most giddy and unthinking.— Dr Blair. 
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ts of illh and the whisperings and sug- 
gesti of picion, aroused, perhaps,;without any 
cause. The mutual coldness often turns, at first, upon 
paltry trifles ; this feeling is then strengthened by absurd 
reports and statements ; the effects, of accident aug- 
ment the evil. At last the false pride of neither party 
> will give way ; each must first see the other humbled, 
: and thus, those perhaps who were completely adapted 
; to mutually esteem and treasure each other, and pos- 
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3 sessed the means of rendering to one another essential 
services, part from each others’s company in aversion. 

And does a mere trifle—for everything temporal and 
; earthly is such—merit being the cause for rendering 
mutually our lives so*bitter in every way% [Every 
reader.can put this question to himself. }— From ‘‘ Hot se 
of eamecntt ” sd Sechehibe, a German writer. 


“TACT LN BEGGING. 


The human heart is a carionsly strange instrument, 
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of the hand that seeks to. get music out of it. The art 
of approaching the mind from the right'quarter,and suc- 
cessfu'ly arousing its emotions, is one that every man 
does not understand. Some seem to have the gift of 
doing this thing very adroitly. We give the following 
as a specimen:~An English preacher advocating the gen- 
$ erous support of an important charitable object,prefaced 

the circulation of the contribution boxes with this ad. 
} dress to his hearers : From the great sympathy I have 
; witnessed in your countenances, and the sirict attention 
3 you have honoured me with, there is only one thing I 
2 am afraid of, that some.of you may feel inclined to 
3 gire too much. Now, it is my duty to inform you, that 

} Justice, though not so pleasant, yet should always bea 

pricr virtue to generosity ; therefore as yau will be imme- 
diately waited upon in your respective pews, I wish to 
$ have it thoroughly understood that no person will think 
3 of gutting, oommning into the box who cannot pay his 
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debts e result was an overflowing collection.— 
Boston Recorder. 
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It produces stranger vibrations, according to the oF ; 
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WASTE OF LAND. 

If we consider it to be a waste to employ land 
production of articles to be used in forming intoxicating 
liquors, the waste must be immense. 


in the ; 


¢ 
N 
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A writer in a } 


newspaper makes the following calculation:—‘There } resiling at Louisville, Kentucky, we have lately re- 


are 45,769 acres of land employed in the cultivation of } 


hops, and one million acres of land emp'oyed to grow 
barley, to convert into strong drink. According to Ful- 
ton’s calculation, if the land which is empjoyed in grow- 
ing grain for the above purpose were to be appropriated 
to the production of grain for food, it would yield more 
than a four-pound loaf to each of the supposed number 
of human beings in the world ; or it would give three 
loaves per week to each family in the United Kingdom! 
If the loaves (each measuring 4 inches by 12) were 
placed end to end, they would extend 160.225 miles, or 
would more than describe the circumference of the globe 
six times!’ But vastas this waste is, it isa trifle when 
compared with that on the continent of Europe, where 
whole districts are devoted to the culture of thé vine. 
ENCGURAGING TO YOUNG MEN. 
The two richest man that our city has produced com- 
> menced life poor, and by degrees accumulated their pro- 


’ perty. We know a middle aged man who is said to be 


worth $100,000, who came to this city with not a dol- 
lar in his pocket, and was a clerk in a retail store for 
several years. Another man, who is worth double this 
’ amount, in early life wasa cabinsboy. He, was-indus- 
trious and prudent, and these traits of charagter laid th® 
* foundation for his wealth. One gentleman, who was 
* once a hard-working mechanic, can now count his tens 
> of thousands—Portland Express. 
INSTANCE OF MASONIC AID. 
An American on board a British vessel on a passage 
to Europe. The vessel was-captured, and taken to 
‘ Brest. This was at the time when Bonaparte was in 
> possession of Egypt. The crew, therefore, was sent 
to Alexandria, and put into close confinement. A man 
was seen to pass the stseet by the prisom,wearing a 
° sash of many colours.—The American believing it to 
* be a Masonic badge, wanted nothing bat an opportunity 
to ake himself known as a Mason—Soon, liowever,it 
: happened the same person, wearing the same sash came 
° to the prison. The person proved to be the principal 
officer of the city, and recognizing the American 
> asa Mason, took him to’ his own house. The 
’ American thence-forward enjoyed the liberty of the 
* city, and the privilege of this officer’s table. Some 
months after, an opportunity presented, by which the 
> American might go on board a vessel,which would put 
* him in a situation,eventually to arrive at Quebec. The 
: officer than paid his passage in the first vessel, gave 
* him sixty crowns, and dismissed him. Suffice it to 
say, he arrivedat Quebec,came to Montreal,and thence 
‘to Whitehall, at the head of Lake Champlain, where 
' he taught a school several months. All circumstances 
: in relation to the above statement having been duly 
‘ examined and compared, it was ascertained to the 
« reasonable satisfaction of the lodge at that place,to be 
{ correct. Who would not wish, for humanity’s sake, 
principles, which produce such an effect, might be more 
generally waderstood ! 


or 


EARLY RISING. 


Few ever lived toa greater age, and fewer still ever 
> became distinguished, who were notin the habit of 
, early raising. You rise late, and of course get about 
* your business at alate Hour, and every thing goes 
. wrongall day. Franklin says, “‘he who rises late,may 
> trot-all day, and not have overtaken his business at 
night.” Dean Swift avers, ‘ that he never knewwany 
man come to greatness ani eminence who lay in bed 
; of a morning.” 





> && Professor S. F. B. Morse has completed his 
‘ electro-magnetic telegraph between Washington and 
Blanesburgh, a distance of six miles. An experiment 
$ was made yesterday, by announcing to the attendant 
‘ at Washington the arrival of the cars at Blanesburg; 
$ and the intelligence was communicated and the answer 
¢ received before the train fully passed the operator. 
The line will be extended to Beltsville, twelve miles 
from this city, in the coarse of a week or ten days. 
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AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION. ~ 


Benefit fund of Odd- Fellows and Fremasens Seciety--- 3 
Freemasonry should resume the establishment of Bene- 3 
fits—have commenced doing so—‘‘ Friendly sons of : 
St. John’s” at Louisville Ky., §c. &c. ? 
From a worthy brother and 
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ceived a very interesting letter ; which although ina 
measure of a private character, and requesting only in- 
formation on certain subjects ; yet as the information 
sought for, has reference to matters of vital impor- 
tance.to the Fraternity at large, we have taken the : 
liberty of giving publicity to certain portions of it ; and : 
we adopt this mode of answering some of his interro- 
gations. 

He remarks that the great secret of the success or 
Prosperity of the order of Odd Fellows, is owing to 
their adoption of a Benefit Fund. If “ numbers area 
mark that men will right be found,” if the prosperity 
of a society is to be tested by the number of its mem- 
bers, then the Odd Fellows society is indeed more pros- 
perous than the ancientund honorable Order of Free 
and Accepted Mi ; we app d, however, that 
popularity would be a more correct term thar prosperi- 
ty. At this present time the Odd Fellows’ Society are 
extending their borders more largely, and are more ex- } 
tensively popular in the United States-than our own : 
Institution ; and the true reason for this is unquestion- 
ably, as our correspondent has stated it. The Benefit 
fund of our sister Society, is managed upon a princi- ; 
ple which we do not conceive to be strictly Masonic.— 
It is too selfish in its character to comport with the 
true Masonic creed. The 1. O. O. F. extend their 
Benefits to every member of their body who contributes 
to the fund, whether the contributing member be. in ne. 
cessitous circumstances or not. Thus this order is vir- 
tually a mutual Insurance Company. 

In answer to one of our corresdondent’s inquiries, ; 
we would state, that Benefit Fund’s have been adopted » 
by the “‘ Lodge of Strict Observance” in New York : 
city. The Lodies at Troy, Ballston, Schenectady, and ; 
a great many-other Lodges throughout this State are a- 
bout adopting it, as we shall no doubt heve the satis~ } 
faction of knowing at the next annual Communication ? 
of the Grand Lodge of this, State in June aext. We 
have requested a copy of the By-laws of .the Schenec- : 
tady Lodge on this subject, and shall subjoin them if : 
they arrive in time for this number. It will undoubt- } 
edly be useful to give in detail some well considered $ 
laws of.this character, that they may serve as prece- } 


dents. ‘ 
given up by the Freemasens, or ‘rather that it was not 
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It-is-much to be regretted that this system ‘was ever 
adopted in this country when:Freemasonry was planted } 
here. The Odd-Fellows have evidently borrowed the ‘ 
system from as, since it is an Historical fact, that-they ; 
introduced: it after the time stated in the record given ; 
by Preston in his Illustrations of Masonry. To which 
record we would refer those of our readers who have 
any doubt on this subject: 

Our correspondent informs us that the Lodges in-his 
city have unitedly formed a separate society, to se- 
cure by corteentration of action more effectualty the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a Benefit fund. We quote 
his ‘own account in the sequel. This-plan is worthy 
of all imitation in our large cities,.or in. towns where 
there is more than owe lodge; but country lodges can 
only derive the advantages in question from the adoy- 
ton of a separate Benefit fund by their own. lodges 
respectively. After reading the subjoined remar!s 
from our correspondent’s letter, we trust it will inspirit 
and determine every true hearted Mason, to the extent 
of his abilities and within his own sphere of action, to 
“« go and do likewise.” He will then, and then only, 
truly fulfil his obligations as a ebristian as well as ma- 
son. Let him call to mind the sublime truths so beau. 5 
tifully illustrated and enforced by the peculiar symbols 
and allegories of our beloved order, which while they 
urge upon him purity of life and conduct, to walk’hum- ; 
bly on the level, to act upon the square and plumb with ; 
all mankind, more especially with those of his ‘‘ own } 
hodsehold of faith,” in a manner peculiar to Freema- ; 
sonry alone, incite todeeds of merey and charity. In ° 
the comprehensive language of the greatest light of 
Freemasonry, may we all understand and reduce te 
practice the following precepts delivered with Divine ; 
authority. ‘‘ What doth Jehovah require of thee, but 
this ‘‘ to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
thy God.” The whole duty of man consists in this, 
“ To visit the widows and the fatherless in their af- 
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{ meeting having been explained, a preamble and Re. ; 
» solutions were read, setting forth as near as we have 
¢ been able to ascertain the Customs of our Ancent Breth.- 


; the day of adversity—when prostfatéd by disease, and 


$ empty treasuries year after year ; the whole fund is 
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flictions, and to keep ourselves unspotted from the 
world.” To do this, how noble, how God like ! 
Proceed we now to quote from our correspondent. 
‘* Ata meeting of some of the members of the Lodges 
here, an theevening of the 17th inst.—The ebject of 
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ren, in relation to the supporting of their members, in 


the surporting of their widows and orphans—and tha; 
for the better attaining of these-ends, it was expedient 
to for m .a society, composed of the Contributing mem- 
bers of the lodges in the city ; a Committee was appoin+ 
ted to report a Constitution and laws for their govern. 
ment forthwith—which was accordingly done. Offi. 
cers were elected and it is now in the first stage of its 
existence :—the name of the Society is the ‘‘Friendly } 
Sons of St. Johns,” and their motto ‘“‘our. trust is in ; 
God.” It is essentially a Masonic Benefit Seciety after 
the model of the Society existing under the auspices of 
the G. Lodge of England in 1798, and which you will } 
find in Preston's Illustrations—edition of 1804 ; an . 
outline of ity Provisions are as follows : No member is 
received over the age of 45 years or who is not a Con- 
tributing member of a Lodge ‘in the City—it provides 
for the nursing of the sick by the members, and aps 
propriates 75 cents per diem until they be again able 
to follow their usual occupation ; it appropriates $50 to 
pay the funeral expenses on the Death of a member— ° 
$25 for the same purpose, on the Death of a member's 
wife—a handsome gratuity to the family on the Death 
of a member where they have stood in need of his 
services, appropriates 10 per cent of all fees and dues 
received to an orphan fund and it is contemplated if the 
funds will justify, to pension the widows of members 
while they remain single if their circumstancns require 
it.” 

‘*The Mason who contributes his mite to the support » 
of the Institution and assists by his presence at its Ja. > 
bours is the proper object of relief in the hour .of ad- ; 
versity. The doctrine of once a Mason, always one is > 
the principle heretofore pursued, and the consequence 
is that so far as we are concerned here, it results in 
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swallowed up by travelling Masons, mostly impostors ; 
nearly al! without credentials of any kind, and mem. 
bers of no lodges, and who make a capital of their 
knowledge received‘for $20 or 25, to live on the re.” 
mainder of their lives ; many of them have never paid |, 
for their degrees as the history of the Institution iin. ; 
your Statewill. abundantly prove ; but a still greater ’ 
evil here has been levying contributions on the indi- 
vidual members in these cases until many have been 
driven from fellowship in the Institution altogether.” 
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At a regular meeting of Master’s Lodge, No.2, on the 
25th of April 1844,Br. C. TenBroeck from a Committee 
on the subject appointed ata previous meeting, re- 
perted the following, which was unanimeusly adopted. 

Whereas, it has pleased the Sovereign Architect of the 
$ Universe, to remove by death from the scenes of his la- 
: bors our venerated brother Morgan Lewis, the R.W. 


Grand Master of the Gand Lodge of the State of New | 
York. And whereas Master's Lodge No.2,bas stillnum. * 


$ bered among its members, those who delighted to hnow 
s him.as a true, sincere and working member of the 
craft —and who are anxious that upon the records of , 
their Lodge, there should be-engrafied a tribute of af. | 
fetion to his memory, whereby his virtues may be per. 
petuated, and his example as a Mason enforced upon ; 
those who ave to succeed him iu the various and respon. | 
sible offices of honor and trust he haseceupied. There. . 
fore, ‘ 

Resolved, That this Lodge in consideration of the 
sentiments expressed in the above Preamble, be suitably | 
clothed in mourning for the space of three months. 

Resolved, Thatacopy of the above Preamble and Re- 
solution duly authenticated by the Secretary be transmit. 
ted to the family of the deceased, and that the same be 
published in the American Masonic Register. 

Extracts from the minutes. 


— te H. H. Hicxcox Secretary. 
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THIS WORLD OF OURS. 


This world of ours if free from sin, 
Oh, would it not be fair? 

Sunshine above, and flowers beneath, 
And beauty every where! 

The air, the earth, the waters teem 
With living things at play ; 

Glad nature from her hundred throats 
Pours her rejoicing lay. 


balmy breeze that wanders by, 
ata a some angel tone ; 
And the clear fountains, have a voice 
Of music of her own. 
Even the leaves of the forest trees, 
Moved by the zephyr’s wing, 
Make a low murmur of content 
To little birds that sing. 


The busy bee o’er garden flowers 
A holy song attune, 
Joining with never tiring mirth, 
The minstrelsy of June. 
And the great waves upon the deep, 
Leaping like giants free, . 
Add, in their humble monotone, 
The cherus of the sea. 


There’s beauty in the summer sky, 
When from its ocean bed, 

Like a strong man refreshed by sleep, 
The Sun uplifts his head ; 

And when behind the western rocks 
At even tide he goes, 

How beautious is the crimson cloud. 
That curtains his repose? 


Are not the grassy valleys fair, 
Deck’d in their spring array ? 

Aad the high hills with forests clad, 
How beautiful are they! 

Look on the sea, that girdle vast, 
Wherewith the earth is bound : 

Evenin fancy’s wildest dreams 
Can aught more fair be found? 


Oh, ’twere indeed a radiant world, 
A paradise complete— 

So redolent of lovely things, 
So filled with voices sweet — 

If sin had not in evil hour 
Entered this pleasant clime, 

Yielding them over unto death— 
Sad consequence of crime ! 


Hence it is that the choicest flowers 
Pall by swift decay, 

And hopes to which we fondly cling 
Pass suddenly away ; 

Yet mid the trials of our life, 
This blessed thought is given ; 

Earth is not our abiding place— 

' Man’s native clime is Heaven! 


THE SUM OF LIFE 
BY J. 0. ROCKWELL. 


Searcber of Gold! whose days and nights 

All waste away in anxious care, 
Estranged from all of life’s delights, 

Vnlearned in all that is most fair ; 
Who sailest not with easy glide, 

But delvest in the depths of tide, 

And strugglest in the foam ; ~ 
Oh, come and view this land of graves, 
Death’s northern sea of foreign waves, 

And mark thee out thy home. 


Lover of woman! whose sad heart 
Wastes like a fountain in the sun, 
Clings most where its pain does start, 
Dies by the light it lives ; for here 
Are beauty’s smile, and beauty’s tear, 
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i Gathered in holy trust ; . 
Here slumber forms as fair as those 
Whose cheeks,now living shame the rose, 
Their glory turned to dust. 


Lover of fame ! whose foolish thought 
Steals onward from the wave of time, 
Tell me, what goodness hath it brought, 
Atoning for that restless crime ? 
The spirit-mansion desolate, 
And open to the storms of fate, 
The absent soul in fear— 
Bring home thy thoughts, and come with me, 
Aad see where all thy pride must be : 
Searcher of fame ! look here! 


And warrior! thou with snowy plume, 
That goest to the bugie’s call, 

Come and look down—this lonely tomb 
Shall hold thee aad thy glories all ; 

The haughty brow, the manly frame, 

The daring deeds, the sounding fame, 

Are trophies but for death! 

And millions, who have toiled like thee, 

; And stayed, and here they sleep : and sce, 

2 Does glory lend them breath ? 

; 

Q 
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$ Swift-wieged and pleasing harbinger of spring ! 
} Thou from thy winter’s voyage art returned, 
To skim above the lake, or dip thy wings 
‘ In the sequestered river’s winding streams. 
$ Instinct has brought thee to the rural cot, 
3 From whence, with. new-fledged wings, thou taok’st thy 
flight. 
§ Oh! could I give thee intellect and tongue, 
} That thou to man might’st tell what mazes wild, 
( And what eccentric circles thou hast flown 
; Since thou didst soar in autuma far away ! 
’ Cities in rising splendor thou hast seen, 
¢ Aud those where solemn desolation dwells. 
* Hast thou not peaceful slept the night away, _ 
» Perche. on the distant pyramid’s high point ; 
; Or on some massive column’s hoary top, 
) Behold great tna’s dark sulphureous smoke, 
‘ Than dipped thy wings upon the orient waves ? 
y Like thee, could man with philesophic eye 
, Survey mankind in every varying clime, 
( How would his mind expand ! his spacicns soul, 
\ Released from bigotry and party zeal, 
* Would grasp the human race in every form ; 
} Denominations, sects, and creeds would sink, 
. His mind o’erpowered with the thought that He 
» Who formed the universe regards them all! 
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SAVE THE LOST. 


A brother fallen : O, how sweet 
To take him by the hand, 

And pleasant words of love repeat, 
And bid him rise and stand. 


Kin1 words alone have found to bring 
A wrectched outcast back, 

; From dark and fearful wandering, 

To virtue’s blessed track. 


Restore the lost. Be quick to save 
From serrow and despair ;— 
Shall men degraded, mercy crave, 
$ « And not our kindness share ? a 


There is no purer joy on Earth, 

Than from true kindness flows-— 
When we restore degraded worth, 

And heal another’s woes. . 
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INTEMPERANCE. - 
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} Oh! could I write that I myself coud save 

; From this one curse, this sure untimely grave, 

> This endless want, that soon must stop my breath, 
These flaming draughts, which bring the surest death, 

. Then should my Muse upon her wings advance, 

And Genius triumph o’er Intemperance. 

1 know their’s mirth, and there’s a flash of joy, 

When friends with friends. social hour employ, 

When the full bow! is circled around, 


} And not a single jarring string is found ; 4 
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LITERARY COMPANION. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE RETURN OF THE: 
SWALLOW. 
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, monufacturers of paint, arising from the deleterious ° 
> effluvia of white lead,is well known,and has frequently * 
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. But truest wisdom of a young man’s heart, 
Ts well to know the moment to depart. _ 
Thousands of hopeful youths, who first begin 

To mix with friends in this bewitching sin, 

Soon lose their resolution—and what then ? 

> Their privilege is gone to other men ; 

Their wealth hes wasted, and the landlord, where 
They seemed so happy with his social cheer, 
When all is spent, and all resources o’er, 

Soon kicks the starving wretches out of door, 

I could employ my pen®for weeks, for years, 
Write en this subject, wet it with my tears ; 

For spacious as the ocean is the scope ; 

For drinking down al! geuius, wealth, and hope, 
Lays best of characters below the dust, 

And fills eonnecions with a deep distrust, 

But in weak verse the ills can ne’er be told— 
Eternity alone can these unfold. 
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That I may know these ills, and.stop in time, 
Is my last wish, as thus I end the rhyme. 
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CHARMS OF THE SABBATH, 


= 


What subject is better calculated for contemplation 
} on this day, than the brevity of life, and the uncertain- 
; ty of every earthly enjoyment? We hold our lives on 
>} a precarigus tenure, and are liable to instant removal 
} by Him, “in whom we live, move and have our being” 
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} —this hour, dearest connections and mostalued friends 
. appear ia the pride and loveliness of youth—the next, | 
. ruciled in a gastly shroud, the* unenvied equipage of 
death!—Happy the map who can on this day 
retire within himself, and review those years which 
are gone forever, with pleasurable satisfaction—this is 
¢ aluxury which only those who delight in relieving 
‘ the distressed, pouring wine and oil in the wounded 
: spirit—scothing, by kind offices, the pillow of wretch- 
» edness ani disease, can ever truly feel—and leok with | 
; exalting confidence “‘ to another and a better world!” | 
For that Being who is emphatically styled the ‘‘God | 
of love,” who delights in acts of beneficence and mer- | 
ey, will ever reward the individual who considers ev. | 
ery child of misfortune asa brother, and who can 
weep, feelingly weep, over the misfortunes of his fel. | 
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ow man, and endeavor, by acts of benevolence and | 
* charity, to ameliorate the misfortunes incident io hu- | 
} manity, and wipe away every tear from the eye of f 
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SUBSTIT UTE FOR WHITE LEAD 4 


7 a» 


The great amount of mortality among painters and | 


» directed the attention of chemists to the-discovery of i 


f ani 
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) other substance has taken the place of the common 
, Pigment. It would appear, however, from the report , 
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; 
\ mixtare ; compared with the white lead of Holland, ° 
» its property of concealing is as 46 to 22; and mixed | 
; with other paints, it gives a much clearer and softer | 


< 





u Hitherto the attempt has 
been fruitless ; atleast so faras we are aware, no 


é 
? 


of the Paris Academy of Sciences, that M. de Ruolz ' 
has at length succeeded in producing a preparation ° 
P g all the ical properties of white lead, » 





; without partaking of its offensive character. This ‘ 
; Substance is the oxide of antimeny, which is distin. } 


guished by the following qualities :—Its colour is very ’ 
pure white, rivalling the finest silver white ; it is { 
easily ground,and forms with an unctuous and cohesive 


tone than white lead. It may be obtained, accordiyg ; 
to M. de Ruolz,from the natural su!phuret ofantimony, » 
and at a third of the cost of ordinary white paint. 
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AGES OF VARIOUS SOVEREIGNS. ; 
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Last New Year's day the various ru'ers of the earth 
‘ bore the following ages :—The king of Sweden, 80 ; 


} the Pope, 78 ; the king of the French,70 ; the emperor ° 


» of China, 62 ; the king of Wurtemberg, 62 ; the king 


: of Bavaria, 57 ; the king of Denmark, 57 ; the king of | 


‘ the Belgians, 54; the emperor of Austria, 50; the 
$ king of Prussia, 50 ; the emperor of Russia, 47 ; the 


of Naples, 34; the king of the Greeks, 36 ; the queen * 
of Portugal, 25 ; the queen of England ,24 ; the sultan 


of Turkey, 20 ; and the queen of Spain; 13. = | 
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} king of Saxony,46 ; the king of Sardinia, 45; the king | 
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